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ities seized 38 enemy citizens who were passengers on the American 
steamer " China," these men having conspired against the government 
of India. On May 13, however, recognizing the justice of the Amer- 
ican protest, Great Britain released the captives with an apology. On 
April 14 the British government reached an accommodation with the 
Chicago meat-packers whose cargoes were seized early in the war (see 
last Record, p. 710), the packers receiving payment for the cargoes 
and giving guarantees that they would not in future trade with the 
enemies of Great Britain. In the case of the " Wilhelmina," the Brit- 
ish prize court awarded to the owner of the cargo, which had been 
seized more than a year before, the sum of $390,000. — On July 18 the 
British government blacklisted 82 American firms, for the most part 
German agencies, and, under the Trading with the Enemy Act, for- 
bade British subjects to have dealings with them. This action ap- 
peared to involve serious consequences for the firms concerned, for 
since British steamship lines could not transport their goods, foreign 
markets would practically be closed to them. Under these circum- 
stances, in a note of July 26, the United States expressed the hope 
that Great Britain had acted " without a full realization of the many 
undeserved and undesirable results that might ensue," her conduct 
being " inevitably and essentially inconsistent with the rights of the 
citizens of all nations not involved in the war." The irritation mani- 
fested in this note was partly dispelled when the British ambassador 
explained in some detail the purport of the blacklist. 

II. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC RELATIONS. — A formal Russo-Japanese 
convention was signed at Petrograd, July 3, supplementing and extending 
the agreements of 1907 and 1910. Neither power would enter combina- 
tions hostile to the other ; either power would consult with the other, with 
a view to assistance, in case military defence of Far Eastern interests be- 
came imperative. — On March 28 a Russo-Chinese agreement was signed, 
whereby Russia received permission to consolidate her control of northern 
Manchuria by constructing a new railway between Blagoveshchensk on the 
Russian Amur frontier and Harbin and Tsitsikar in Manchuria. — A rumor 
that the Entente Powers had invited China to join the Entente received 
wide credence in November but was formally denied by the Chinese gov- 
ernment, December 2. — The bond between Italy and the Entente was 
drawn closer not only by Italy's adhesion to the Pact of London (see supra, 
p. 13) but also by agreements with Great Britain and France further 
defining the Mediterranean declaration of 1904 with respect to Egypt (see 
infra, p. 50) and Morocco (see infra, p. 71). (See also European 
War ; Denmark ; Sweden ; Netherlands ; Greece ; Rumania ; China ; 
Russia; Poland.) 
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THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO— Relations between the 
United States and Mexico, which seemed in a fair way to final adjust- 
ment in October (see last Record, p. 711), assumed once more a dan- 
gerous aspect in January. The recognition of Carranza, the removal 
of the embargo on the shipment of ammunition, and the privilege 
granted to him of using American railroads to facilitate his operations 
against Villa had reduced the latter to extremities. As a last recourse 
he apparently determined to provoke American intervention. At Santa 
Ysabel 19 Americans, officials and employees of a mining company, 
were taken from a train and murdered by Villistas on January 10. 
Carranza, replying to the vigorous representations of Secretary Lans- 
ing, gave satisfactory evidence of a desire to capture the offenders 
and to mete out "condign punishment"; and President Wilson, not- 
withstanding the excitement manifested in Congress and in the border 
states, stood firmly against an invasion of Mexico. His restraint led 
only to a more flagrant outrage. On March 9, under cover of night, 
Villa crossed the border and surprised the town of Columbus, New 
Mexico, where a detachment of the 13th cavalry was supposed to be 
maintaining a vigilant guard. Nine civilians and eight troopers were 
killed, the Villistas finally being driven off and pursued, with the loss 
of about 60 men, fifteen miles into Mexican territory. The Adminis- 
tration immediately decided upon a more vigorous policy. On March 
13 an agreement was reached with Carranza whereby he permitted 
the sending of a military force in pursuit of Villa on condition that 
his own forces should have the corresponding right to pursue bandits 
across the frontier. The punitive expedition was organized by Major- 
General Frederick Funston and commanded by Brigadier-General J. J. 
Pershing. On March 15 it entered Mexico 6000 strong, these numbers 
being subsequently doubled. Although Carranza would not permit the 
use of railroads even for the transportation of supplies, the cavalry 
made such rapid progress that an advanced base was established, on 
March 26, 230 miles south of the border. Three days later Colonel 
Dodd, encountering Villa at San Geronimo, fought a running engage- 
ment and killed sixty Mexicans; and on April 1 Colonel Brown in- 
flicted further losses upon the Villistas at Aguascalientes. These 
events aggravated the already hostile sentiments of the people. When, 
on April 12, American troopers entered the town of Parral, a conflict 
ensued in which two troopers and forty Mexicans were killed. Car- 
ranza, while expressing regret, informed the United States that unless 
the expedition were withdrawn more serious incidents might occur. 
He had already inquired how far the American forces intended to 
push their ineffectual pursuit, and declared that they had entered 
Mexico without a formal and definite understanding. " It is now 
time," he said, " to treat with the government of the United States on 
the subject of the withdrawal of its forces." These representations 
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placed President Wilson in a difficult position. He had, from the first, 
announced that Mexican sovereignty would be fully respected. On 
March 25 he had denounced " sinister and unscrupulous influences " 
in the United States which sought to "traffic in falsehoods" and 
produce intolerable friction between the two countries. When Car- 
ranza now asserted that his own forces were ample to deal with the 
Villista bands, the President sent General Scott to confer with Car- 
ranza's minister of war at El Paso. Conferences ended on May 4 
without any agreement being reached; but it was commonly believed, 
and confirmed by later developments, that the expedition would be 
gradually withdrawn towards the border. Meanwhile, following a raid 
upon two Texas towns, Wilson strengthened as far as possible the 
frontier guard of regulars and ordered out the militia of Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona. He also warned all Americans to leave Mexico. 
On May 22 Carranza sent a note to Washington protesting against 
the violation of Mexican sovereignty, urging the government to define 
its policy and formally requesting the withdrawal of the expedition. 
His commander in Chihuahua informed General Pershing, on June 16, 
that any movement of American troops except in a northerly direc- 
tion would be regarded as a hostile act. Suddenly, on June 18, taking 
Congress and the country by surprise, the President ordered the 
mobilization of the entire organized militia of the states and its dis- 
patch to the frontier. In an elaborate reply to Carranza's note he 
refused to withdraw the expedition while chaos continued in northern 
Mexico. An open rupture seemed inevitable. On June 24 more than 
20 American soldiers were killed and 22 taken prisoners in an engage- 
ment with Carranza forces at Carrizal. Carranza threw the respon- 
sibility upon the American commander who had, despite official warn- 
ing, advanced further into Mexican territory; but Secretary Lansing 
described this statement as "a formal avowal of deliberately hostile 
action," and demanded that the prisoners be forthwith released. Sev- 
eral days later their release was ordered. In this emergency the war 
department interrupted the training of the militia in mobilization 
camps and hurried transportation to the border v where 60,000 men 
were massed by July 10. To external appearance the situation had 
grown more dangerous. But while a demonstration of force was being 
made all along the border, the punitive expedition was steadily moving 
northwards; and in July it was unofficially stated that withdrawal 
would be complete by the middle of August. Carranza, placated by 
this substantial concession to his demands, expressed willingness to 
negotiate with the United States for the removal of the various causes 
of misunderstanding. On July 10 a conference began at Washington. 
On the 28th the United States accepted a proposal that a joint com- 
mission should be appointed. The effects of this agreement were seen 
three days later when Carranza soldiers, crossing to the American 
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side of the Rio Grande, fought side by side with American soldiers, 
in repelling a border raid. 

OTHER AMERICAN RELATIONS. — The second Fan- American 
Scientific Congress assembled at Washington on December 27, with 
more than a thousand delegates from 21 republics. Addressing the 
congress on January 6, President Wilson declared that the states of 
America should unite in guaranteeing to each other political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity. — An important treaty was ratified by the 
United States Senate on February 18 (the vote being 55 to 18) and by 
the Congress of Nicaragua on April 11. Under its terms the United 
States possesses a perpetual right to build a canal through Nicaragua 
and receives naval bases near the terminals of the Panama Canal on 
Fonseca Bay in the Pacific and on Corn Island in the Caribbean. In 
return for these concessions the sum of $3,000,000 is paid, its expen- 
diture to be approved by the department of state. — The pending treaty 
between the United States and Colombia was favorably reported to 
the Senate on February 2, but with amendments which reduced the 
indemnity to $15,000,000 and made the expression of regret for past 
misunderstandings mutual. — The treaty with Haiti (see last Record, p. 
711) was ratified by the United States Senate on February 28. It pro- 
vides for the appointment of an American receiver of customs, an 
American financial adviser and American officers to organize an armed 
constabulary. The government of Haiti agrees not to sell or lease 
territory to any foreign power nor, without the consent of the presi- 
dent of the United States, to increase its debt or modify its customs 
tariff so as to reduce the revenues derived therefrom. The settlement 
of foreign claims will be adjusted in a protocol arranged between the 
contracting parties. Finally the United States " will lend an efficient 
aid for the preservation of Haitian independence and the maintenance 
of a government adequate for the protection of life, property and indi- 
vidual liberty." In June Congress passed a law which permits officers 
and men of the United States marines to be assigned to the constab- 
ulary. Early in May Admiral Caperton informed the legislative cham- 
bers that he would support Dartiguenave in his controversy with them. 
— Following the resignation of Jiminez of Santo Domingo (see infra, 
P- 39)i American marines landed at the capital to ensure the free 
election of his successor. The persistence of the revolutionary move- 
ment necessitated landings at Monte Christe and Puerto Plata on 
June 1. Admiral Caperton issued a proclamation two weeks later de- 
claring that the United States had no intention of subjugating the 
country or impairing its sovereignty, but that the marines would re- 
main until order had been restored and necessary reforms effected. 
In an advance upon Santiago, which was occupied on July 6, three 
men were killed and 14 wounded. About the same time the revolu- 
tionists agreed to disarm and afterwards confer with the Admiral as 
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to domestic problems.— In April protests from the Japanese govern- 
ment led to a modification of the Burnett immigration bill (see infra. 
p. 26), the original bill having provided for the exclusion of Japanese 
subjects. — On July 26 it was announced that a treaty was being nego- 
tiated with Denmark for the sale of the Danish West Indies, the price 
being given as $25,000,000. — On October 17 the Brazilian Chamber of 
Deputies approved by a vote of 103 to 5 the arbitration treaty signed 
in May, 1915, by the A. B. C. Powers. — In July an arbitration treaty 
was signed by the Argentine foreign minister and the Spanish minister 
at Buenos Ayres. — In March, action was brought by Costa Rica against 
Nicaragua for violating Costa-Rican rights in the canal-route treaty 
with the United States. The decision of the Central American court 
of justice, as handed down on May 5, was favorable to Costa Rica. — 
An unconfirmed report in July announced the formation of a secret 
alliance against Colombia and Ecuador by Venezuela and Peru, as the 
result of boundary disputes. — Border raids and alleged mistreatment 
of Mexicans in Guatemala gave rise to disputes between Mexico and 
Guatemala during the spring, but in June the Mexican foreign minister 
announced that all ill-feeling between the two countries had been dis- 
sipated and friendly relations resumed. — Mexican labor leaders from 
the state of Yucatan proclaimed their intention in July of touring 
Latin America in the interest of a proposed Pan-American Federation 
of Labor, which might very materially contribute to the stabilization 
of international relations as well as to the welfare of labor. 

III. THE UNITED STATES 
THE ADMINISTRATION. — The changed attitude of the administra- 
tion in the matter of national defence was evidenced in the recommenda- 
tions of the navy and war departments. Secretary Daniels urged the 
expenditure, over a period of five years, of more than $500,000,000, this 
being about a third of the amount which the general board of the navy 
considered necessary for a six-years' program. Secretary Garrison recom- 
mended an enlargement of the regular army, the creation of a " continental 
army" 400,000 strong and the expenditure in four years of $80,000,000 
on coast defences and $104,000,000 on reserve material. These proposals 
were fully endorsed by President Wilson in his message of December 7 
(see infra, p. 23); and in numerous addresses he sought to explain their 
necessity and to enlist a popular support which would bring pressure to 
bear upon Congress. Late in January he visited important cities in the 
Middle West. His language grew more and more emphatic. In Cleve- 
land he declared that the country must prepare "as effectively and promptly 
as possible," because he could not tell what another day would bring forth. 
In St. Louis he said : " Speaking with all solemnity, I assure you there is 
not a day to be lost. . . . This month should not go by without something 
decisive being done." Upon his return from the west, however, and per- 



